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ISAAC VAN OSTADE. 



Isaac Van Ostade was the brother of the celebrated Adrian 
Van Ostade, and was born at Lubeek, in 1613. Both the 
brothers, when very young, were sent into the Low Countries, 
where the eldest studied under Francois Hals, in whose school 
Brouwer was a contemporary, and where they contracted a 
most intimate friendship. Adrian is supposed to have been 
the instuctor of his brother Isaac ; but little is known of their 
early history. Soon they separated, and never afterwards were 
they found in any close connexion. Adrian dwelt in the city 
of Harlaem ; Isaac travelled to the banks of the Zuyder Zee, 
and finally settled at Amsterdam. He died in 1671 ; his bro- 
ther lived a few years longer, long enough to see the French 
victorious in the neighbourhood of his country, and threaten- 
ing to destroy the independence of Holland proper. 

Speaking of Isaac Van Ostade, Houbraken says, " He ter- 
minated his career after having attained the summit of art." 
This is great praise. But Isaac was a special favourite, a 
prophet that was honoured in his own country. One says, 
" He was in no way inferior to his brother ; he designed with the 
utmost care, and was the king of light and shadow.'* It has been 
argued on the other side of the question, that the disparities 
in the painting of Isaac and Adrian are easily perceptible; 
that in the former the touch is very different, the transparency 
abundantly less, the pencilling not near so delicate ; nor can 
they either in force, warmth, or spirit, admit of being compared 
with the paintings of the latter. But although there may 
be some truth in this, the pictures of Isaac Van Ostade are 
deserving of much praise. 

Adran and Isaac resemble each other in their style of paint- 
ing and in the choice of their subjects. But still, to a close 
observer, the peculiarities of each are apparent. The first 
painted the interior of cottages, drinking-houses, and similar 
scenes ; the other represented out-of-door life, streets, and fields, 
and bridges, and canals, and busy groups, chattering, gossiping, 
laughing, — forming a coup d'oeil of no common interest. The 
picture, from which the engraving is taken which we now 
present to our readers, is particularly characteristic of the 
style of Isaac Van Ostade. It represents a halt of travellers 
before a roadside inn. The landscape is well arranged and 
remarkably natural. The tree in the foreground, not over- 
loaded with foliage," is a perfect study in itself; and the 
avenue at the back of the picture, where the two cavaliers are 
riding, is tastefully designed and gracefully finished. A quiet, 
comfortable-looking place is the hostel, with its gable front 
toward us, and the vehicle that stands before the door, and 
the tired horses with their heads bent forward, and the stoop- 
ing figure of the hostler who has brought the cool refreshing 



water, and the group within and about the cart, and the dogs, 
all life and motion, united together, show us that no common 
hand designed the sketch. It is natural. Boucher and 
Lancret might complain that nature was too green, and wanted 
harmony; but by closely studying nature — nature on the 
banks of the Zuyder Zee — Ostade has left us some admirable 
pictures. There is an air of repose over this Flemish halt 
which is quite in character with the design of the painting. 
One or two topers are smoking and drinking beside the door 
of the inn ; towards the front of the picture, a traveller is 
resting on the ground, his bundle and his stick beside him ; 
on the other side, two are lounging on the rising ground, 
while another, in an indolent position, is gossiping with them 
both, and close beside them a dog is lying fast asleep. The 
sky is calm and clear. Beyond the hostel there is a rich mass 
of foliage, on which the sunlight falls in all its beauty'; and 
further still away uprises the steeple of a village church. 

He painted several pictures representing winter scenes with 
admirable effect, — frozen canals, and the people amusing them- 
selves on the ice, were indeed his favourite subjects. They 
are faithful and well-executed representations of nature, and, 
deservedly, are held in the highest estimation. Had Isaac 
Van Ostade been permitted to have had a longer career, he 
would, doubtless, have rivalled the best masters of the Dutch 
School ; as it was, he reached an eminent rank among the 
ablest painters of the day. His pictures approach the bold 
and admirable productions of Albert Cuyp. 

A misconstruction of the abilities of the artist has some 
times arisen from contrasting his earlier productions with the 
more finished and elaborate specimens of his brother. Some 
of these early specimens are indeed slight in execution and 
brown in colour, and are comparatively of but little value ; 
but his latter paintings competed successfully with those of 
the best of his contemporaries, and obtained cq^responding 
prices. Bryan says, " These consist of out-door scenes, such 
as travellers halting at an inn, frozen canals with figures 
amusing themselves on the ice, and views of Dutch villages. 
To these he confined himself, but so varied was his treatment 
of the subject as to obviate the charge of self-imitation. The 
amateur who possesses one of them may consider himself 
fortunate ; indeed they are now estimated so highly that few 
besides princes or nobles, or others of equal opulence, can 
retain them. One in the Duchess de Berri's collection sold, 
in 1837, for £1,306 ; the same picture sold in 1801, at Robit's 
sale, for £361 ; many others have equally progressed in value." 
Such of his best pictures as are dated are of the years 1644 to 
1649 inclusive. 



THE PRESIDENT'S HOUSE AT M0NB0VIA, THE CAPITAL OF LIBEBIA. 



Amono the interesting and picturesque scenery on the western 
coast of Africa, few points present to the traveller greater 
attractions than the little city of Monrovia, the seat of govern- 
ment of the republic of Liberia ; situated near the mouth of 
the Mesurado river, about four miles south-east of the en- 
trance of the St. Paul's river into the ocean, immediately in 
the rear of Cape Mesurado, in lat. 6° 19' north. Located on 
an elevated site, commanding a fine view of the ocean to the 
west and south, and of the forest-clad hills and mountains of 
that luxuriant and beautiful country towards the north and 
east, and containing many comfortable -looking dwelling- 
houses, interspersed among tropical fruit-trees of almost every 
variety, it presents an appearance of comfort and refinement 
among the citizens, and strongly contrasts with the rude 
hamlets of the uncultivated aborigines in the vicinity. 
Less than a third of a century ago, the spot where now 



stands this beautiful and flourishing little metropolis was 
covered with a dense forest, the solemn silence of which was 
disturbed only by wild animals, or occasionally by human 
beings apparently scarcely more civilised than their four- 
footed neighbours. But through the agency of the hardy 
pioneers of the great African colonisation enterprise, the 
forest-trees were felled, and temporary places of residence 
erected ; which, from time to time, have been -superseded by 
more elegant and substantial buildings, among which is the 
mansion-house of his excellency, Joseph J. Roberts, the 
President of the Republic— a two-story brick house, with 
the necessary b:.ck buildings, located near the centre of 
the town, immediately opposite the old government-house. 

The dwellings of many of the citizens of Monrovia, as well as 
the presidential mansion, are not only comfortably but elegantly 
furnished ; and some of the residents of this little bustling com- 
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mercial mart live in a style of ease and affluence which clearly 
demonstrates the fact that a residence in Africa is not neces- 
sarily associated with the privation of the good things of this 
life. Many of the houses are built of bricks manufactured in 
Liberia. The state house, and the three principal churches — 
all commodious buildings — and most of the large warehouses, 
are built of stone. Attached? to most of the dwelling-houses 
are gardens, some of which are handsomely adorned with trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, of great variety and beauty ; among 
which may be seen the symmetrical orange and mango, the 
luxuriant guava, the graceful papaw, the broad-leaved plain- 
tain and banana, the beautiful cocoa-nut, the delicate and 
fragrant white-blossomed coffee, and many other useful and 
ornamental products of that land of perpetual spring,— the 
greater part of which for ages has remained in its native 
uncultivated state, the abode of ignorance and superstition, 
the hunting grounds of the untutored aborigines, or the battle- 
fields of contending belligerent tribes, saturating the soil with 



but the birth-pangs of an hour of universal peace and brother- 
hood. 

" I trust that the development of Africa is to be essentially 
a Christian one. If not a dominant and commanding race, 
they are, at least, an affectionate, magnanimous, and forgiving 
one. Having been called in the furnace of injustice and 
oppression, they have need to bind closer to their hearts that 
sublime doctrine of love and forgiveness, through which alone 
they are to conquer, which it is to be their mission to spread 
over the continent of Africa." 

President Roberts is now about forty-four years old. He was 
born of free parents in the city of Petersburg, Virginia, where 
he resided until he emigrated, with his mother and brothers, 
to Liberia, in 1829. He has resided in Liberia about twenty- 
four years, during the last eleven of which he has presided 
over the destinies of that young nation — for six years in the 
capacity of governor of the " commonwealth," under the ap- 
pointment of the American Colonization Society, and during the 




RESIDENCE OF JOSEPH ROBERTS, PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 



the blood of the slaughtered victims ot superstition and 
cruelty. 

But a brighter day has dawned on that land. The standard 
of Christianity has been planted on the margin of that vast 
continent. Institutions of learning have been established 
there. A young republic, composed entirely of persons of 
colour, has arisen upon that coast ; and like a beacon it there 
stands, "self-poised and erect," casting its cheering light 
athwart the midnight gloom of that benighted land, and 
unfolding to the degraded sons and daughters of Africa the 
practicability of the maintenance by the coloured race of all 
the institutions of political and religious liberty, and of the 
highest civilisation and intellectual cultivation. 

" To the Anglo-Saxon race," says a fine writer, " have been 
intrusted the destinies of the" world, during its pioneer period 
of struggle and conflict. To that mission its stern, inflexible, 
energetic elements were well adapted ; but, as a Christian, I 
look for another era to arise. On its borders I trust we stand ; 
and the throes that now convulse the nations are, to my hope, 



last five years in the capacity of president of the " republic ;" 
having been first elected by the people in 1847, re-elected in 
1849, and again re-elected in 1851. In 1848, he visited 
Europe, and succeeded in obtaining a formal recognition of the 
sovereignty and independence of the republic of Liberia by 
both the British and French governments, with both of which 
he concluded important treaties of amity and commerce. 
Prom the officials of both these governments, as well as from 
many other distinguished and influential persons in these 
two countries, he received evidences of the highest consider- 
ation. During the last year he again visited Europe, and 
succeeded in effecting further arrangements highly important 
to the prosperity of Liberia. Under all circumstances in 
which he has been placed, he has shown himself to be a wise 
statesman, a judicious and skilful diplomatist, a correct and 
vigorous writer, and an uncompromising patriot, a true lover 
of his country and his race, and altogether an extraordinary 
man, peculiarly qualified for the responsible duties devolving 
on him as the chief magistrate of the republic of Liberia. 



